Strasburg, he devoted the most of his Leipsic attempts. But whatever there may have been in the way of epic compositions among those destroyed or later lost, it is certain that nothing equalled the soul-stirring love-story, tingling with pulsations of life, which in his hours of emotion slipped from his fingers in his letters to Behrisch.
If Goethe, like his later friend, Jung-Stilling, had believed that he stood in immediate personal relationship with God, it would be easily comprehended. For in a wonderful manner the events of his life, the happy as well as the sorrowful, unite to form a great, harmonious whole. Thus he might have considered it a wise decree of fate, that at the end of his Leipsic epoch he contracted a long and severe illness. For it was necessary that the moral and intellectual confusion into which he had fallen, because of the thousand new and conflicting influences to which he had been subjected, should be corrected by a period of isolation, enforced rest, and self-examination.
By his own account there were many things which conspired to bring a dangerous crisis upon him.    In an accident to his carriage on the journey to Leipsic, he had overtaxed his lungs and a lingering pain had resulted, which became more acute after a fall from his horse in October, 1767; while etching, he had not been careful enough in guarding against the fumes of the acids; the trouble was further aggravated by an improper diet, by the heavy Merseburg beer, and by inconsiderate attempts to harden his body, partly out of wantonness, partly out of melancholy, and partly out of a bad application of new theories & la Rousseau.    A violent reaction indicated by a hemorrhage set in and for days he hovered between life and death.    He spent several weeks in bed and required most careful nursing.      As a soothing